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Keeping the wheels under agriculture 


Farmers give city consumers ideas on how to use scrap in keeping 


household gadgets at work for the duration 


IF a P—40 roared back to its base needing a 
wing-tip and there was no wing-tip on hand, 
the pilot would have a low opinion of the 
service and supplies of his Army. And if, 
when American farmers are working this 
summer all out to produce critical Food for 
Freedom, the program bogged because trac- 
tors broke down and there were no parts on 
hand, farmers and the public would have a 
few choice words of their own on the state 
of affairs. 

It is the job of the Army Service and Sup- 
plies to see to it that spare parts are up at 
the advance bases where they are needed. It 
is the job of the people who plan the Food- 
for-Freedom goals to see to it that there is 
machinery on hand to put the program over. 

You can depend on the Army to do its job. 
Farmers, too, will do their level best. This 
is an account of the way farmers have been 
working out their problem. 

Last October the Secretary of Agriculture 
addressed a letter to the Agricultural War 
Boards in each county of the country. In 
1942, he said, there would be fewer new 
machines and less labor to put over the 
Food-for-Freedom goals. While more spare 
parts for old machines would be made, they 
would be harder to get because priority must 
go to war materials. 

Repair now, the Secretary said. Get all 
your machinery repaired during the winter, 
he told America’s farmers. Anticipate the 
parts you will need next summer and get 
them now. Put the machine tools you need 
into smooth-working operation so there will 
be no breakdowns and let-ups in the critical 
summer of 1942. 


Master strategy 


In outline, this is what the Secretary ad- 
vised. 

First, each County War Board was to call 
a conference (which was done last Novem- 
ber) of everyone in the county who had any- 
thing to do with farm machinery or who 
could have something to do with the ma- 
chinery, if necessary. The conference then 
was to inventory the farm machinery situa- 
tion, find out how much farm machinery was 
on hand, what repairs had to be made, what 


old machinery could be put in condition, 
what parts were needed, how many people 
there were around who could repair the 
machinery. 

Once that was done the farm machinery 
conference was supposed to train mechanics, 
if necessary, either in the vocational high 
school, or through NYA facilities, or through 
special training schools and repair clinics. 
Orders were to be placed immediately for 
whatever parts were needed. 

So the total resources of the county would 
be available for everyone, all machines were 
listed. All the people who could do repairs 
were listed. All spare parts on hand were 
listed. Where parts of one machine would 
fit another, that fact was noted. 


Filling in the Details 


Ideas were put to work, too. Farm prac- 
tices were surveyed to see which ones could 
be done without machines. For example, 
farmers were urged to hog down their corn 
instead of harvesting where that would work 
out. 

Ways were found to replace with wood 
the metal parts in hog and poultry equip- 
ment. Farmers were helped to work out 
cooperative arrangements for the use of their 
equipment. Plans were whipped up so that 
farm machinery would be used for 12-, 14-, 
16-, and even 18-hour days. 

Following up the general plan for con- 
serving farm machinery, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Engineering and Chemistry began to 
issue broadsides with specific suggestions to 
farmers. The cooling system of a tractor 
breaks down most often. So, the engineers 
advised, stay ahead of your tractor by getting 
an extra fan belt, hose, hose connections and 
pump packing. 

Simple precautions, frequently overlooked 
but critically important when farm machinery 
is scarce, were printed and widely distributed. 
Suggestions like adjusting disks on disk 
ploughs to the power of the tractor to pre- 
vent overloading, or remembering to store 
machinery under cover, or to clean dirty 
plugs were made. 

That was the plan for the repair-now pro- 
gram when it went into the mill last October. 


What happened to the program after it went 
into gear is a lesson in democracy at work. 
An in- 
ventory of farm machinery was made in each 
county. Lights began to burn at nights in 
the county high schools, where farmers 
learned how to repair and rebuild farm ma- 
chinery. Processions of farmers hauled 
broken farm machinery to shop classes at the 
county high schools for repair during the day. 
Clusters of farmers gathered around trailers 
at crossroads to watch demonstrations in the 
repair of farm machinery. Stores and com. 
panies selling farm machinery repair parts 
did a land office business at the time of the 
year that is usually slowest. The National 
Youth Administration and the Farm Security 
Administration used their shops to train 
young people to repair farm machinery. 
Blacksmiths were busier than they had ever 
been before. 

But then something else happened. The 
repair-now program fused with the scrap- 
metal collection. 


Every county had its conference. 


No one who has ever walked across a field 
has to be told that an acre of weeds is a mine 
full of scrap metal. Actually, there is 
enough scrap metal on American farms to 
supply half the steel needed to make 139 
35-thousand-ton battleships. 


Teaming for action 


All over the country farmers, and particu- 
larly farmers’ kids, have been getting in the 
scrap. 

Each farmer was warned not to haul any- 
thing to the scrap pile that he would need. 
He might turn in everything he didn’t need 
but there still might be parts thrown away 
his neighbors might use. 

Out in a couple of Utah counties, and 
down in Oklahoma, and up in Maine, lots of 
people had the same idea. That is, that the 
scrap-metal pile should be combed through 
for usable spare parts before it was actually 
broken up and shipped out of town. 

Scrap metal, where this idea is put to work, 
is first hauled to a spare-part pile. To this 
pile the spare-part dealers, the high school 
shop class, and any farmers in need of parts 
make a daily pilgrimage. They go through 
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WHEN farmers staged their repair-now campaign, some of them 
searched through junk piles for cast-off parts that could be used 
to reconstruct broken-down farm machinery. City people might 
copy their country cousins and pool parts from broken-down house- 
hold appliances so that they can be reconstructed and put back 


into use. 


City vocational high schools and labor union mem- 


bers, through Salvage Committees, might help the repair job. 


the pile and when they find a part they can 
use, they pull it out. 

One Oklahoma county uses the spare-part 
pile to create rebuilt machinery. Kids in the 
high school do the rebuilding, using an 
acetylene torch and welding torch freely. 
The rebuilt machinery then goes into a bank 
which lends, sells, or rents the machinery to 
farmers when they need it. 

Washington State’s farmers put another 
twist on the trick. Idle and discarded farm 
machinery is repaired and then auctioned off 
on community day. The result is no idle 
machinery in this part of Washington at all. 
Every wheel is rolling toward the Food-for- 
Freedom goals. . 


Pooling resources 


Five farmers in Iowa decided that they 
could make the most out of the shortage of 
labor and machinery by pooling their help 
and machinery. They have put their farm 
equipment together into a pool that contains 
2 tractors, 9 cultivators, a binder, and 2 
seeders. They also have a hired man and 
16 horses in the pool. Operations have been 
scheduled so that in busy seasons the tractors 
will run during every hour of daylight. 
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The Farm Security Administration, which 
regularly made loans for the cooperative pur- 
chase of farm machinery, now makes loans 
enabling farmers to set up cooperative repair 
facilities. 

Down in Georgia, farmers in Appling 
County have organized a farm machinery ex- 
change where they list all the machinery they 
have for sale, or which could be loaned out. 
Anyone needing equipment goes to the ex- 
change and borrows or buys what he needs. 

In Maine, high school classes equipped 
with welding torches are taking old automo- 
bile frames and stove pipes and axles out of 
scrap piles and turning them into carts and 
wagons and trailers. 

In Michigan, workers at the State College 
of Agriculture have sent out more than 3 
thousand plans for a home made grain ele- 
vator to take the place of elevators that used 
to be bought. 

A Georgia Agricultural Vocational High 
School manages the scrap pile and the spare- 
part pile. The remarkable thing about their 
management is that if the part isn’t on hand, 
they take scrap and make it up on the spot. 
In Faulkner County, Arkansas, the commu- 
nity center that is run by the Agricultural 
War Board takes rough lumber, old automo- 


bile axles, and rusty pipe, and welds the 
junk together into a wagon “‘trim enough for 
Pharaoh and tough enough for an Ozark dirt- 
and-boulder road.’ 

Repair-now, from October to March, had 
American farmers better equipped for their 
spring offensive this year than they had ever 
been in any spring until now. 

Repair-now has worked so well that an 
adaptation has been suggested that will work 
in cities, too. 

The new variation on the repair-now theme 
applies to household appliances, irons, sew- 
ing machines, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
radios, phonographs, washing machines, hot- 
water heaters, furnaces, grates, lawn mowers, 
and other necessary machines you have 
around the house. 


How about it? 


The plan calls for a subcommittee on the 
scrap-metal collection committee in the local 
Civilian Defense Office. The members of 
the subcommittee could be the skilled work- 
ers in the local factories and labor unions. 
They make the gadgets in the first place. 
They know how to repair them now. 

The job of the subcommittee is to inven- 
tory all extra gadgets and parts in the com- 
munity, the old sewing machines, the occa- 
sional refrigerator in the basement, the old 
vacuum cleaner, the old percolator, the grates 
that are left from the time you used to burn 
coal, the old washing machines, perhaps an 
outboard motor that is no longer in use, an 
old hot-water tank or coil, and most impor- 
tant, old electric irons. 

Arrangements could then be made with the 
vocational teachers in the local high school 
to have these appliances put into repair. 
The repaired appliances then go into a com- 
munity bank, either for sale (the donor may 
be paid something, less charges for repair and 
the cost of selling) or for loan, or to be used 
by some family badly in need of the contriv- 
ance. 

The repair-now subcommittee also would 
have the job (which it could assign to shop 
classes conducted by the NYA or the high 
school) of going over all scrap collected to 
see if usable parts for radios, or bicycles, or 
washing machines can be salvaged. 

Households, like farms, are geared to op- 
erate with many mechanical gadgets that were 
never heard of 2 or 3 generations back. 
Farmers have used their ingenuity and their 
ability to work with their neighbors to keep 
their machinery. 

City families could do the same job. And 
if they want to keep their appliances they will 
have to. 
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Their 
bones keep on growing—straight or crooked 
—however long or short the battles are. The 
kind of food they get, more than anything 
else, determines how straight their bones and 
how strong their bodies will be when it 
comes their time to fight or their time to help 
rebuild a war-torn world. 

Good food and enough of it is as much a 


KIDS don’t wait for wars to be won. 


wartime as a peacetime ‘must’ for every 
child in the land. Guaranteeing that is a 
home-front job that every community must 
undertake. 

People who are concerned with the needs 
of children in wartime, meeting in Wash- 
ington in March, at the call of the Children’s 
Bureau, put it this way when they drew up a 
Children’s Charter in Wartime: 

“If our country is to be strong, all children 
must have the food they need for buoyant 
health and normal growth, and information 
must be available to parents concerning the 
family food requirements. Family incomes 
should be sufficient to assure to each member 
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are our children’s keeper 


of the family the right amounts and the right 
kinds of food. School meals are an effective 
means of supplementing home nutrition and 
educating children and their families in good 
food habits. 
to all children is an important aid in assuring 
to them their full share of this essential 
food.” 

School-lunch programs, that at the peak 


The extension of penny milk 


last winter brought one hot nourishing meal 
a day to more than 6 million children in 
95,000 of our schools, are a start on the job. 
But we know that at least 3 million more 
kids, from families whose incomes are too 
low to furnish all the protective health-giving 
foods they should have, need that extra mid- 
day meal, too. 


Hunger doesn't stop with school 


And now the end of the school year is in 
sight. In many communities, that’s going 
to mean the end of school lunches, unless 
parents and community organizations get 
busy now, seeing to it that 3 months of vaca- 


* 


tion aren't going to be 3 months of neglect, 
and poor diets for their children. 

Summer lunches, served in school yards, 
community centers, playgrounds, parks, are 
one way communities can continue to supply 
that one good meal a day to their needy, 
undernourished children. The Agricultural 
Marketing Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stands ready to continue 
again to summer lunches the aid that it 
gives to school-lunch programs through free 
foods. It’s up to the local communities 
themselves to take advantage of the offer. 

The program operates exactly the same as 
the school lunches. 
as a mother’s club, the school board, a civic 


A local sponsor, such 


organization or even an individual must agree 
to supervise the lunches, plan the menus, fur- 
nish the other necessary food, see to it that 
the set-up measures up to the standards of the 
AMA. WPA or NYA help for preparing 
the meals can be obtained if it is available. 
Otherwise, the sponsoring group must find 
the volunteers to do that job. And not only 
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Don’t pass along to someone else the responsibility for adequate food 


for handicapped children. 


school kids, but small brothers and sisters too 
young to go to school are eligible for the 
playground or community center lunches. 

In August last year, at the top of the sum- 
mer lunch season, over half a million children 
gathered each noon in about 6,000 play- 
grounds, schools, community centers for a 
nourishing summer lunch. Over 4 million 
pounds of free foods from the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration helped to make 
those lunches possible. Another quarter of 
a million underprivileged kids spent 2 weeks 
at free vacation camps which got additional 
foods to enrich their meals from the AMA. 
This year AMA officials hope for more sum- 
mer lunches, more vacation camps, more 
children to whom the summer months won't 
mean too little food. 

This summer, the list of foods that AMA 
will donate to summer lunches, and vacation 
camps probably will include evaporated milk, 
butter, eggs, and egg products, corn grits and 
corn meal, canned grapefruit juice, grape- 
fruit segments, fresh vegetables as they come 
to market in quantity. In a number of States, 
dehydrated soups will be on the list, too. 


Are you prepared? 

If investing in the health of our children 
isn’t a strong enough reason for getting more 
summer lunches going in more communities, 
English experience supplies us with another 
reason why such programs are a “must’’ for 
every community in wartime. That’s the 
practice they give in community feeding that 
we may have to undertake if war emergencies 
force us to move large numbers of children 
out of danger zones in a hurry. Just because 
you live in a small town, or away from ex- 
posed war-industry areas, don’t be sure that 
your community, won’t some day have to turn 
to and provide meals on a wholesale scale to 
mothers and children who've been sent out 
of crowded manufacturing centers to safety. 

The British found out in the first big evac- 
uation of children from London in Septem- 
ber 1939, that mothers and children en- 
countered fewer difficulties in adjusting 
themselves to their new homes when ex- 
panded school-lunch arrangements or com- 
munity feeding centers took them for at least 
one meal a day away from the household 
where they were billeted. Communities that 
had long operated school feeding programs 
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for their own youngsters comparatively easily 
enlarged them to take care of the additional 
burden. Communities with no experience 
with school meals found their resources taxed 
to the limit to meet the problems involved in 
receiving the evacuated mothers and children. 

As another measure of preparation for 
possible war emergencies, you might consider 
expanding the number and size of your sum- 
mer vacation camps that take underprivileged 
children out of the city for 2 weeks of outdoor 
life. Moving large groups of children from 
city to country should make good test evacu- 
ations that, like the test blackouts many cities 
had this spring, may make a big difference 
if real ones become necessary. Such camps 
for kids from low-income city families, prop- 
erly supervised, can get free foods from the 
AMA. 


Working mothers need a hand 


Communities where war industries have 
begun to recruit women to fill the jobs of men 
called into the Army face another problem 
that soon may become urgent. That is the 
job of providing day nurseries where young 
children of working mothers can be cared for 


It’s your job, summer and winter. 


during the day. In many such communities, 
surveys are under way now to find out how 
big the need is, how existing organizations 
can be enlarged to take care of it, what new 
arrangements must be made. Some have 
found the WPA-operated day nurseries can 
lengthen their hours. Others have begun to 
plan for training volunteers to staff new and 
larger nurseries. In some places, school- 
lunch programs can be expanded to take in 
nursery school meals, too. 

Small as well as large communities can 
plan to serve summer lunches to their under- 
nourished children. And if you are think- 
ing about starting such a program, remember 
that cooking facilities aren’t absolutely neces- 
sary. Nutritious cold lunches of sandwiches, 
fruits, milk, can fill the bill just as well dur- 


ing the summer months. 

Now is the time to start. If you need 
help to get going or information about how 
to get free government-supplied foods, apply 
to your local or State welfare office, or write 
direct to the Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


MEALTIME at this British day nursery for "under fives’ whose mothers work in Eng- 
land's war industries brings some of the mothers back to feed their own children. 
Meals pass pleasantly that way. The nurseries are supported by the government, but 
mothers who can afford it pay about 20 cents a day at some all-day nurseries. 














More 


good coffee 
per pound 


Step up your skill in buying 
and brewing coffee and the 
step down in supplies won't 
bother you 


THERE IS going to be less coffee in the 
country from now to Victory. 

Immediately, as the result of an allocation 
order issued by the War Production Board 
designed to conserve the supplies on hand, 
there is going to be 75 percent as much 
coffee as was sold last year. The order is not 
a rationing order. Coffee roasters and pack- 
ers and large distributors are permitted to 
buy only 75 percent as much coffee as they 
bought last year. They will apportion their 
75 percent among their customers. These 
customers, who are your retailers, in turn 
will try to share the 75 percent fairly among 
you and you and you. 

The 75 percent is not as bad as it sounds. 
Actually, 75 percent of the amount of coffee 
drunk last year, a record year, is still more 
than was drunk in most years up until 1930. 

If the 75 percent order jolts people into 
buying small amounts of fresh coffee at a 
time, and jars them into making it properly, 
then the order will result in more coffee 
satisfaction than ever before. 

Just what is brewing in the national coffee 
pot is easily set down. During the year be- 
ginning October 1939, the United States im- 
ported slightly more than 2 billion pounds 
of coffee. In the year ending September 
1941, slightly less than 2.2 billion pounds 
were shipped here. More than half of this 
coffee came from Brazil, about a fifth came 
from Colombia, the rest came from EI Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Mexico, Venezuela, from a 
half dozen other Latin American countries, 
and from Africa, Arabia, and the Nether- 
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PLENTY of coffee grows in countries where coffee comes from: Brazil, Colombia, El 


Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, and Venezuela. 


lands East Indies. 
green by ship. 

Since then people on the Atlantic shores 
have seen American freighters settling down 
into the ocean, torpedoed. 


Just about all of it came 


16 pounds to 12 

There is just as much coffee as ever avail- 
able in the countries where it is produced, 
but our high command properly assigns ship- 
ping space to war materials first. What is 
left over goes to coffee and, of course, other 
commodities. 

The 75 percent allocation order issued by 


The shortage is in the shipping. 


the War Production Board is an answer to 
It is not the final 
Experts are now working on ways 


the shipping shortage. 
answer, 
to make what shipping is available adequate 
for coffee imports. The fact that the national 
economies of many Good Neighbor countries 
depend on U. S. coffee imports spurs them 
on. Perhaps shipping routes can be altered 
so that trucks and railroads from Southern 
ports can relieve ships. The way things are 
now, with the 75 percent order, supplies are 
still coming in, and several months’ supply is 
piled up in U. S. warehouses. 
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But the 75 percent order is not really 
drastic curtailment. Last year, the year in 
which Americans drank most coffee, they 
used up an average of 16 pounds per person. 
Reduce that by 25 percent and you get some 
12 pounds per person, or about the amount 
of coffee consumed in 1930. 

In the years before there was a Food and 
Drug Administration to go into action, a 
coffee stringency like the present one might 
have been a signal for adulterators to go to 
work with wheat and barley and chicory and 
acorns. Under the present Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act it is not illegal to mix coffee 
extenders or substitutes with coffee. It is 
illegal, however, to mix these adulterants 
with coffee and not to tell consumers about 
the mixture on the label. 

It may be that some products which are 
mixtures of coffee and coffee substitutes will 
appear on the markets. But if they do, you 
can tell them by reading your coffee labels. 

Actually there is nothing wrong with such 
mixtures, except that many people don’t like 
them. Some people do. In parts of the 
country a blend of coffee and chicory is pre- 
ferred to straight coffee. Then there are 
coffee substitutes made of cereals. Some peo- 
ple like them. Under the pressure of the 75 


COFFEE, like other tropical shrubs, bears flowers and green and 
ripe fruit the year round. The picking season in Brazil lasts 
from April to August, when most of the fruit clusters are ripe. 
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percent order more people may try them and 
find out that they like them. 

Consumers, however, will look to the 
Food and Drug Administration to see that 
blends of coffee and something else, or 
coffee substitutes, are sold for what they are, 
and not sold for coffee. 


Enlisting all coffee lovers 

A national survey of coffee drinking re- 
cently asked housewives if their husbands 
liked their coffee. 

A deplorable tendency showed up in the 
replies. Not all the housewives, mind you, 
but a substantial number remarked, ‘‘He’d 
better like it, or else.” 

That isn’t right. With a couple of excep- 
tions, there are no husbands alive who don’t 
deserve better; that is, who don’t deserve a 
good cup of coffee, with sugar, cream, and 
no intimidation. 

No coffee maker these days should be 
indifferent to perfecting her technique. The 
rules are simple. What you need is fresh 
coffee; a scrupulously clean coffee pot (rins- 
ing isn’t enough; it has got to be washed) ; 
and sense enough to remember that coffee 
should not be boiled. 


Tin is going to war. The Government has 


smell like jasmine. 
3 times man-size. 


ON THE SHRUB coffee does not smell like coffee. 


set a deadline on all packaging of coffee in 
tin cans. That’s why, in the near future, 
you won't find any packed in tin. Coffee 
that is not ground in the store will have to 
come to market in some other kind of con- 
Most stores are 
equipped to grind coffee for you on the spot. 


tainer, perhaps black metal. 


Flavor experts say you get the best results if 
you buy freshly roasted beans, have them 
ground for you, and use the coffee very soon 
afterwards. If you're a persnickety coffee 
drinker you'll test that out for yourself. 

Not only must coffee be fresh when you 
buy it; it must be fresh when you use it. You 
are abusing perfectly good coffee if you buy 
it fresh and then let it sit around in your 
pantry for a couple of weeks before you use 
it. Or supposé you buy too much coffee. 
The first 3 or 4 days you get good coffee, then 
quality starts declining until at the end of 
the week the coffee is a crime and you still 
have a whole pound to go. 


Stretching the 75 percent 


Here are some axioms and rules to make 
the 75 percent this year go farther in flavor 
in cups of good coffee than the full quota 
last year. You get a better brew from inex- 
pensive coffee, freshly roasted and ground, 


Its blossoms 
Coffee plants range in size from man-height to 
Coffee flowers are white, the ripe fruit, red. 














ONCE the red fruit is picked the outside skin is removed by machines. Then 
the pulp-covered beans are dumped down a trough into a stream of rapidly chang- 
ing clear water where the beans are washed for !2 to 15 hours to remove the pulp. 


Yee 
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WASHED BEANS are spread out in the sunto dry. During the drying, workers rake and 
turn the beans. Next “< go into a machine which removes the parchment covering 
and an inner silver skin. The green inner bean is then sorted and sacked for shipment. 





COFFEE buyers, whose jobs ride on their ability to tell good coffee from bad, do 
not attempt to grade coffee unless it has been freshly roasted and ground. The lesson 
for consumers is plain: to be sure of its true quality, be sure that your coffee is fresh. 


than you do from more expensive coffee that 
has gone stale. 

Once coffee is roasted it begins to lose its 
flavorful essence (the aroma gas). When the 
coffee is ground the loss of flavor speeds up, 

There would be no doubt about the fresh. 
ness of your coffee if you could buy it green 
and roast and grind it as you need it. Actu. 
ally only a handful of people can do that, 
Coffee beans as you find them in your grocery 
store are not necessarily freshly roasted. It 
takes special equipment to roast coffee. If 
you do buy coffee in the bean, be sure it is 
ground before your eyes. Then buy only 
3 or 4 days’ supply at a time, never more 
than a week’s supply. 

Once you get your coffee home, keep it in 
a tightly sealed can in a cool place, preferably 
in the refrigerator. Do not keep it anywhere 
near the stove. Heat speeds up the loss of 
aroma. 


Improving your techniques 


To produce the best coffee (with the least 
coffee) use a filter or drip principle coffee 
pot. Glass, stone, or earthenware pots are 
better than those made of aluminum, steel, 
or enamel. 

Be sure your coffee pot is clean, scrubbed 
that is, not just rinsed. 

Do not let your coffee boil (even “boiled” 
coffee, properly made, is steeped; that is, 
boiling water is poured over the coffee, and 
kept warm short of boiling). 

Drink your coffee as soon after it is made 
as possible. The longer it cooks, once it is 
made, the more flavor you lose. Let it cook 
too long and you get a bitter infusion of 
coffee ashes. 

Measure your coffee accurately. A level 
tablespoon of coffee to a half pint of water 
is what experts recommend. If this measure 
doesn’t suit you, work out your own propor- 
tion, and measure it out accurately thereafter. 

Don’t waste coffee by making up 8 cups 
when you want just 2 cups. In case you do 
want third or fourth cups, make the extra 
cups fresh. They will taste better. 

One coffee expert maintains that if every- 
one followed these rules, 75 percent of the 
coffee used last year, would produce twice as 
much good drinking coffee as was made last 
year. 

A Nationwide survey of coffee drinking 
reveals, incidentally, that 15 percent of all 
children between 6 and 16 drink coffee, and 
4 percent of all children under 6 drink coffee. 
Milk and fruit juices for these children 
would be better. It would save coffee for 
adults, and it would improve child health. 
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Watch your feet 


Your shoes—and all the other leather goods you have—must give 
extra service so the men at the front have enough 


THERE'S little rest for a soldier’s feet, and 
unless they are to take a licking they need a 
lot of leather. Army buyers figure a soldier 
in training zones needs at least 3 pairs a year, 
in combat zones at least 6 pairs. Add up the 
boys and multiply the pairs. You get a siz- 
able order. In the last 6 months of this year, 
the Army alone will be buying 161/, million 
pairs of shoes. That’s not counting the other 
services. Add in some more millions for 
Lend-Lease requirements, and then figure out 
where we go from there. 

That’s what the high command has been 
doing in Washington. It’s been taking a 
look, too, at supplies, and at the trade routes 
along which some of those supplies reach us 
in peacetime. Hides and skins that used to 
come from India and Europe are out. Tan- 
ning agents formerly brought into the 
country from Sicily and Asia Minor are out. 
Home production grows, but there’s only one 
conclusion either a high command or a hum- 
ble consumer can come to: The people at 
home must go easy on their own footwear so 
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the boys at the front can go hard on theirs. 

To insure war supplies, the order has gone 
out to use less leather in civilian shoes. But 
it takes more than leather to make a shoe. 
Rubber, steel, and brass are also needed. 
War cuts deeply into these vital materials, 
too, and shoe manufacturers must make their 
quotas stretch as far as possible. To do this, 
they predict fewer and more sensible models 
for the men and women behind the front. 

Military experts put great stock in the old 
saying that an army is only as good as its 
feet. The same holds true for the home 
front forces that are working on assembly 
lines, ploughing fields, and doing the million 
and one jobs a Nation at war must do to win. 
They, too, need foot comfort for greatest 
war production. Yet 7 out of 10 people, a 
Bureau of Home Economics expert says, 
suffer from mild or serious foot trouble. If 
there is nothing wrong with the structure of 
their feet, these people probably suffer be- 
cause they wear shoes too tight, too short, or 
too high-heeled. Real foot trouble cannot be 





corrected by shoes, but needs a specialist’s 
treatment. Never expect a shoe salesman to 
take your doctor's place in treating chronic 
foot trouble. But poor fit in shoes is another 
matter. 

Though the shoe industry turned out more 
than 493 million pairs of shoes in 1941, 
that’s almost 4 pairs for every man, woman 





and child in the country—a common com- 
plaint in any walk of life is: ““My feet hurt. 
I can’t find shoes to fit.” 

The fault lies both in the shoes and in 
the customers. As an experiment, a woman 
bought 12 pairs of shoes at different stores 
in Washington, D. C. She thought they all 
fitted well, yet she found 8 different sizes 
among the 12 pairs purchased. An expert 
in shoe fitting judged only 4 of the pairs to 
fit well, and even among these 4 pairs, there 
were 3 different size marks. 

You can’t be sure you get a shoe that fits 
just by asking for a certain size. There are 
no national standards for sizing footwear. 
Sizes vary from season to season, depending 
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on style, on the manufacturer, on the mate- 
rials used in the shoe. The best you can do 
is to keep trying on shoes till you find a really 
comfortable pair. You can also have your 
feet measured every time you buy shoes. 
Never rely on what you think your size is, or 
was, the last time you bought a pair of shoes. 


Rules for shoe buyers 


Judge the fit of what you put on from the 
following angles: 

Toe room. Allow at least one-half inch 
between the end of the big toe and the end 
of the shoe inside. Otherwise, you invite 
corns, bunions, and holes in your hose. The 
shoe should be broad enough at the point 
to allow room for the toes to lie in a natural 
position, without overlapping. 

The ball of the foot, which is the widest 
part from the little toe to the great toe joint, 
should rest at the widest part of the sole, to 
give proper support for the body and assure 
maximum wear. 

The shank of the shoe should fit snugly 
under the arch of the foot. 

The shoe should hug the heel of your foot; 
no slipping, no gapping when you walk. If 
your heels slip, your shoes are too large, or 
the counter of the shoe is poorly shaped. 
Machines are used to pinch the tops of shoes 
together, so that they may feel snug when 
being tried on, but after being worn awhile, 
they soon become loose. So be sure the heel 
fits at the seat as well as at the top. Snug 
heels and roomy toes produce comfort. 

Height of heel is important. Use low 
heels for working, walking, and ordinary 
use; high heels for dress wear. Remember 
that high heels throw the weight of the body 
forward, intensifying foot troubles, and up- 
setting to some extent the natural poise of 
the body. The wartime trend toward lower 
heels for women will do much to soothe ach- 
ing feet. However, experts warn against 
changing too rapidly from high to low heels. 
Give the calf muscles in your legs a chance 
to adjust. Two pairs of shoes, one suitable 
for work and walking, the other for dress, 
will give more than twice as much wear and 
comfort as one pair of shoes worn on all 
occasions. 

Never buy shoes that need alterations. If 
the width of a shoe is stretched, seams and 
boxing are usually pulled, rather than the 
materials. And you can’t make a shoe longer 
by stretching it. 

Properly fitted shoes need no breaking-in. 
You can tell whether or not you’ve been well- 
fitted by examining your shoes after wearing 
them a couple of weeks. If they are evenly 
worn, you have fairly good proof that they 


fit right, but if some spots are worn more 
than others, chances are you weren't correctly 
fitted, and that the shoes are forcing you to 
walk unnaturally. 

Shoes are put together in many different 
ways. The welt method is one of the oldest 
and sturdiest types of construction. Such 
shoes have uppers and outer soles stitched 
together through a narrow strip of leather 
called the welt. There is no seam inside the 
shoes, making them extremely comfortable 
for street, business or school wear. Almost 
all men’s shoes are of welt construction, and 
some women’s walking shoes as well. They 
are sturdy and easily repaired. 

Run your finger over the lining of a shoe 
before you buy it, to see if it is smooth in- 
side, particularly around the edges. If you 
can feel the lasting tacks beneath the lining, 
they may prove irritating to sensitive feet. 
Children’s shoes should have no seams inside 
and should have roomy toes to allow for 
growing feet. 

Cemented soles have come into wide- 
spread use in modern shoe manufacturing. 
If the quality of the leather is good and the 
cementing done properly, these shoes are 
flexible and comfortable. New soles may be 
cemented on when the original soles are 
worn. 

Though good leather shoes look, feel and 
wear better than cheap leather or fabric 
shoes, consumers may expect to find leather 
substitutes and cheaper leathers in their foot- 
wear during these war years. You can tell 
shoe quality by workmanship and by size of 
stitches. You can tell leather quality by its 
softness and pliability, its close, firm fibre, 
and good leather odor. Cheap leather has 
coarse texture, is not firm, and creases 
coarsely when the foot is bent at the toes. 
Hides for shoe leather are usually split in 
two. The top grain makes the best shoes, 
the bottom side, called “split” leather, may 
be polished or waxed until it looks like top 
grain, but is not so durable or beautiful. 

Leather is animal skin that has been treated 
with a tanning agent to make it soft, pliable, 
moisture resistant, and strong. After being 
treated, the hide is rubbed with oil and fats, 
stretched, colored and polished. 

In caring for shoes, remember the nature 
of leather. Water stiffens it by taking out 
the oil. Shoes that have become wet should 
be stuffed with paper, rubbed lightly with 
castor oil on soles and uppers, and allowed 
to stand in room temperature for 12 to 24 
hours to absorb the oil and dry. Castor oil 
does not interfere with shoe polish, and the 
shoes may be shined when dry. 


Shoe trees which conform to the shape of 
the shoe will keep them trim, but other types 
may be undesirable. 

Heels should be repaired as soon as they 
become worn or crooked. An uneven heel 
soon twists the shoe out of shape, and a worn 
heel throws the wearer off balance. Soles 
should be repaired before they are worn 
through to insoles, lest the shoe construction 
be weakened. 

Heavy shoes for farming, factory or out- 
door work need plenty of greasing to make 
them waterproof against mud and moisture. 
Neat’s foot oil improves such shoes. So does 
castor oil, cod oil, tallow, wool grease or 
mixtures of these. Spread the warm grease 
on with a soft cloth, and then rub it in with 
the palm of the-+hand. 


Rules for glove buyers 


While the War Production Board has not 
yet cut down on glove manufacture, leather 
is needed in so many military items that all 
branches of the industry are avoiding waste 
and simplifying styles. Several thousand 
pairs of suede gloves for army nurses were 
recently manufactured, along with other and 
heavier types for military use. 

As with shoes, consumers should remem- 
ber that fit in gloves comes first. When buy- 
ing them, do not rely on old size measure- 
ments, since sizes vary with the nature of the 
leather and the maker. The right hand is 
usually one-quarter size larger than the left, 
except for a left-handed person. Never buy 
gloves too small. The thumb opening should 
be large enough to contain most of the ball 
of the thumb, and the first clasp or button 
should come near your pulse on the wrist. 
Looser fitting gloves are warmer in winter, 
allow evaporation of perspiration in summer. 
They are easier to draw on, with less strain- 
ing of seams and leather. 

Buy gloves that suit your needs. If you 
can afford only one pair, a pigskin in a neu- 
tral shade is practical for both men and 
If your budget allows for 2 pairs, 
add a classic doeskin for dress. Always 
work the fingers of new or freshly washed 
gloves on slowly. When taking gloves off, 
don’t pull them by the finger tips, but roll 
them inside out far enough so that you can 
push them the rest of the way. 

Do not wash leather gloves unless they are 
stamped “washable” or unless they are sold 
as such. Wash them often, because bad soil- 
ing requires rubbing which may weaf 
through the leather and toughen the surface. 
Doeskin and chamois soften when wet. It 
is better not to put them on your hands in 
order to wash them. First, wash the inside, 
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then the outside, removing badly soiled spots 
with a soft brush. All other leathers should 
be washed on the hands. When the gloves 
are clean, rinse in clear tepid water. Do not 
wring or twist them, but roll in a bath towel 
and knead out the moisture. Then blow into 
them to puff them into shape, or use a glove 
stretcher. 

Let them dry slowly on a clean towel, away 
from sun or artificial heat—never on a radi- 
ator or in a cold wind. Wet leather is more 
sensitive to heat than dry leather. 


Rules for leather goods buyers 


Fabrics, imitation leathers, and similar ma- 
terials are replacing genuine leather in many 
things you buy. Due to wartime economies, 
the handbag industry is taking up lines it 
never made before. This year it will pro- 


duce shopping bags made of leather substi- 


SOLDIERS' boots, marching to war's rhythm, need the best leather 
and workmanship the Nation's manufacturers can provide. Our 
vast army of workers and civilians, while conserving leather, must 
see to it that they wear comfortable shoes to carry on their tasks. 








x 
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tutes, since these are in growing demand due 
to the paper bag shortage. 

Quality luggage, handbags, wallets, key 
cases, and belts, however, are still being 
made of leather. 
label-conscious when shopping for these arti- 


Consumers should be 


cles, for the Federal Trade Commission has 
issued rules requiring manufacturers to label 
leather goods correctly, naming the animal 
that produced the hide and stating whether 
it is top grain or “split” leather. Beware of 
the label “genuine leather,”’ for it tells noth- 
ing of value to the consumer. If you pay a 
high price for leather goods, insist on a label 
or written guarantee that you are getting the 
leather you paid for. 

Due to metal shortages, handles on luggage 
and locks, clasps, and zippers on handbags 
will soon be replaced by plastic materials. 
These seem to stand up well under wear, 
though they have not yet been widely tested. 


Don't be “taken in” by fancy gadgets or 
fittings on handbags, luggage, or key cases. 
Good fittings show the quality of a product, 
but cheap fittings are usually supplied at a 
sacrifice in the grade of leather. 

Luggage, handbags and other leather 
goods respond to proper care. Youcan lubri- 
cate them with special leather polish or with 
castor oil. If they need cleaning, wash them 
first with mild soap or saddle soap and as 
Wipe off the soap 
with a damp cloth, dry thoroughly, and rub 


little water as possible. 


in the oil or polish. 

Millions of closets throughout the 
country are store-houses for leather goods. 
Millions of partly worn shoes, soiled hand- 
bags, and battered luggage gather dust in the 
darkness. Well, now is the time to pull 
them out into the daylight. A little cleaning, 
oiling, and polishing will put many of them 
back into shape and usefulness. 


FINE LEATHER deserves fine craftsmanship and good care. Pro- 
tect and waterproof leather by treating it with neat's foot oil, wool 
grease, or a similar lubricant. 


Wet leather should always be 


rubbed lightly with oil and allowed to dry away from heat. 











New ideas to help 


You might try these tricks, think up others, 
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STUDENTS who eat the "Victory" lunch offered each day in the cafeteria of a 
Washington Junior High School get a V for Victory beside their names in the roll 


book. 


Class with the most V's wins a prize at the end of the term. 


Menus worked 


out by the 19 student members of the School Nutrition Committee furnish lunches 


packed with vitamins, minerals, proteins. 


IF THE MEN of your family object to 
"new fangled" ways of cooking, try this 
trick one southern homemaker used. 
She gradually reduced the cooking time, 
added smaller amounts of fat when she 
prepared greens, without mentioning the 
change. Her men never noticed the dif- 
ference, though their health improved. 
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you might ‘fet 
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A NEW NAME moy turn the trick. 
Homemakers in one county, who wouldn't 
even try cooking snap beans less than 4 
hours, found they liked a home demon- 
stration agent's recipe for "French 
beans"—snap beans cut lengthwise, 
cooked in little water for half an hour, 
flavored with crisp bacon. 
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ONE Washington restaurant made a 
name for itself, increased its business, 
when it took to serving a raw vegetable 
as a first course. You might take the 
hint, begin your meals with a fruit or 
vegetable sry as they do on the West 
Coast, to give your family more of the 
vitamins they need for health. 








YOU CAN MAKE a game of teaching 
vitamin facts as one farm mother did. 
When she canned vegetables last sea- 
son, she got her children to arrange 
jars on the shelves according to their 
chief vitamin content. Now the chil- 
dren help plan meals, choosing vegeta- 
bles for their nutritive value. 
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sell better nutrition 


to push better food habits in your town. 








WIVES of mine workers in one small town pool their orders for fresh vegetables to 
make sure that the only local store has sufficient supplies on hand each Saturday. 


This overcame the resistance of the local store manager to stocking 


erishables on 


which he previously figured he lost money. Now the women tell the manager in 
advance how much they will buy if the price is reasonable. 


Wait ti I show them 
my Kohlrabi 





THIS GARDENER is a one-woman nu- 
trition committee in her community. 
Each year she grows one new vegetable 
in her garden, then invites her neighbors 
in to sample it cooked. Her garden now 
includes 36 varieties. Many kitchen gar- 


Jeners in the neighborhood are now 
growers of many vitamin-rich vegetables. 


a 








Lets skip the hot dogs today 





ONE smart school lunchroom manager 
tried this stunt, increased business, im- 


proved student lunches. In the spring, 
she started an out-door lunch counter, 
stocked with enriched bread sandwiches, 
cold milk, fruit drinks, cookies. Stu- 
dents, strolling out for lunch, deserted 
the hot-dog stands in its favor. 





Gee,dad, jnot taste this tomato juice 





IF VITAMIN C rich tomato juice begins 
to pall in your family try varying it, as 
one ingenious mother did, with a vege- 
table juice cocktail made by adding 
cooking water from different vegetables 
to the tomato juice, chilling and season- 
ing. The extra-flavored tomato juice 
goes farther this way, too. 


Aun k Joe come here oll the 








MILK BARS that offer a wide variety of 
milk drinks have become popular rendez- 
vous on many college campuses. Your 
PTA or women's clubs might consider 
adapting the idea to grammar school 
and high school. You can figure on 
more milk drinking, less candy and pop 
consumption, if it's a success. 
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Consumer’s Bookshelf 


INFORMATION EXCHANGE ON EDU- 
CATION AND DEFENSE 1941, pp. 6, 
mimeo. Address: Information Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. Free. This 
catalog lists packets of pamphlet materials 
which are available for loan to teachers for 
a period not to exceed 2 weeks. There is 
no postage charge, as the materials are sent 
out and may be returned under Govern- 
ment frank. There is a series of 4 packets 
on nutrition and National Defense: 
(1) Better Nutrition—A National Goal, 
(2) Eat the Right Foods, (3) The School 
Lunch Program, and (4) Nutrition Educa- 
tion in the School Program. Additional 
items which may be of interest to consumer 
groups are packets on (1) Building and 
Preserving Health, and (2) Aiding Na- 
tional Defense by Conserving National 
Resources. 


SIX-POINT CONSUMER-BUSINESS PRO- 
GRAM IN A DEFENSE ECONOMY. 
1941, pp. 2. Address: The National Con- 
sumer Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 2 cents. This 
6-point program for cooperation in a 
defense economy, adopted by the National- 
Consumer Retailer Council, covers the fol- 
lowing points: (1) Counter-inflationary 
action, (2) preservation of orderly market- 
ing, (3) efficient use of goods, (4) promo- 
tion of health through better nutrition, (5) 
keeping costs of merchandise and distribu- 
tion on the soundest possible economic 
basis, and (6) prevention of misrepresen- 
tation and exploitation. 

THE ABC OF CANNED FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE LABELING. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication, No. 460. 1941, pp. 8. Ad- 
dress: Agricultural Marketing Service, 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free. This leaflet gives 
elementary information regarding the Fed- 
eral grading system for canned fruits and 
vegetables. 


GROUP MEDICAL CARE. Good Living 


Series IX, Lesson No. 8 (B). 1941, pp. 6. 
Address: Extension Service, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Single copies free. Discusses the need for 
more adequate medical care. Describes 
some of the plans now in operation in 
various parts of the United States to meet 
this need through group action. 


MAIN POINTS IN A WARTIME CON- 


SUMER PROGRAM. 1942, pp. 6, 
mimeo. Address: Consumer Division, 
Office of Price Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Free. A memorandum from 
Dan West, Director of Consumer Division, 
to the Consumer Representatives of State 
Defense Councils. 


THE CONSUMER AND THE WAR. 


1942, pp. 31, mimeo. Address: Con- 
sumer Division, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. Free. This is 
a study outlined for consumer groups cov- 
ering the following topics: (a2) The con- 
sumer’s position in the war, (4) Wise 
buying of food and clothing, (c) Conser- 
vation of consumer goods in the home, (@) 
Use of alternative goods and services by 
homemakers, and ‘(¢) Participation in 
community consumer programs. 


WISE BUYING IN WARTIME—BEEF. 


1942, pp. 13, mimeo. Address: Consumer 
Division, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. This publication is 
not intended for individual consumers. 
Single copies are available to discussion 
group leaders, free. 


WISE BUYING IN WARTIME—TOMA- 


CONSUMER CENTERS. 


TOES AND TOMATO PRODUCTs, 
1942, pp. 12, mimeo. Address: Consumer 
Division, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. This publication is 
not intended for individual consumers, 
Single copies are available to discussion 
group leaders, free. 


WISE BUYING IN WARTIME—EGGS. 


1942, pp. 11, mimeo. Address: Con. 
sumer Division, Office of Price Adminis. 
tration, Washington, D. C. This publi- 
cation is not intended for individual 
consumers. Single copies are available to 
discussion group leaders, free. 

1942, pp. 2, 
mimeo. Address: Consumer Division, 
Office of Price Administration, Washing. 
ton, D. C. Free. This brief outline fur- 
nishes information on how to establish and 
operate a consumer center. 


COLLEGE CONSUMER PROGRAMS (a 


packet of materials). 1942. Address: 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. Free. 
The Consumer Division has the following 
free mimeograph bulletins on college con- 
sumer programs: (a2) Suggested Program 
for Organizing a Consumer Council in 
Colleges and Universities, (4) Suggested 
Outline for a College Consumer Program, 
(c) Summary of the “Consumer Week” 
at Skidmore College, and (d) College 
Women and Defense. 

ACTIVITIES OF CONSUMER DIVISION 
AND CONSUMER COMMITTEES OF 
STATE AND LOCAL DEFENSE 
COUNCILS. 1942, pp. 2, mimeo. Ad- 
dress: Consumer Division, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. Free. 


GREEN VEGETABLES IN LOW-COST 


MEALS, prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 1941. Address: Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Free. 
This leaflet contains a number of recipes 
for using different types of green vegeta- 
bles. 

THREE MARKET LISTS FOR LOW-COST 
MEALS. Market lists for moderate-cost 
and liberal meals, prepared by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture. 1942, pp. 4. Address: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 5 cents each, or $1.25 per 100. 
These market lists will aid housewives in 
planning their purchases so as to secufe 
adequate diets at 3 levels of cost. The 
first title mentioned above presents 3 
variations at low cost adjusted to different 
dietary preferences. 
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WORK CLOTHES FOR WOMEN DE- 


SIGNED BY BUREAU OF HOME 
ECONOMICS. 1942, pp. 12. Address: 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Free. Contains descriptions of 13 differ- 
ent types of work clothes for women and 
suggests the names of concerns from which 
patterns and ready-to-wear garments of 
this type may be secured. 


COAT MAKING AT HOME, by Margaret 


Smith. Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Farmers 
Bulletin No. 1894. 1941, pp. 27. Ad- 
dress: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 10 cents. Gives sug- 
gestions on the selection of pattern, fab- 
rics, and equipment for making a coat at 
home. 


OUR FEET, OUR SHOES—WHAT TO 


DO ABOUT THEM, prepared by mem- 
bers of the staffs in consumer and physical 
education. 1942, pp. 15. Address: 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Free. 
Gives suggestions for securing correctly 
fitting shoes. Also gives pointers on 
selecting shoes for durability. 


HOMES TO LIVE IN, by Elizabeth Ogg and 


Harold Sandbank. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 68. 1942, pp. 31. Address: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10 cents. 
Contains suggestions on planning the ar- 
rangement of furniture and household 
equipment in the home. 


COAL CHART SUPPLEMENT—COAL 


CONSUMERS’ DIGEST. February 1942. 
Address: Bituminous Coal Consumers’ 
Counsel, Box 483, Benjamin Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Free. A 2-color 
chart measuring 11!/, by 10 inches illus- 
trating proper methods of firing coal 
furnaces. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF CONSUMER ED- 


UCATION AT THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LEVEL. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 94. 1942, pp. 42. 
Address: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 10 cents. This pub- 
lication is a report of a conference called 
by the U. S. Office of Education to con- 
sider problems of teaching consumer edu- 
cation in secondary schools. Sections of 
the report are devoted to a discussion of: 
(a) Assumptions upon which programs 
of consumer education should be based, 
(4) Scope and minimal essentials, (c) 
Methods of organizing consumer educa- 
tion programs, (d@) Learning activities and 
teaching methods, (e) Sources of ma- 
terials, and (f) Teacher training. 
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MORE FOR YOUR MONEY, by Carol 


Willis Moffett. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 63. 1942, pp. 31. Address: Public 
Affairs Committee, 20 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 10 cents. Discusses 
what consumer standards are and explains 
how they are developed and used. 


FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR CLOTH- 


ING, by the Economics Division, Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 422. 1941, pp. 329. Address: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 35 cents. How families in Middle 
Atlantic and North Central villages spend 
their clothing money ; what kinds of things 
they buy, how many of them, and what 
they paid for them in 1935-36. Some 
facts on North and West village families 
are included. All data come from the 
Consumer Purchases Study made in 
1935-36. 


FAMILY FOOD CONSUMPTION AND 


DIETARY LEVELS, by the Economics 
Division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 452. 1941, 
pp. 268. Address: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 30 cents. 
How families in Middle Atlantic and 
North Central villages spend their food 
money; what kinds of food they buy, 
what it cost in 1935-36. Diets are rated 
for their nutritional value. Native-Negro 
family food habits in the Southeast are 
reported on and their diets rated. Data 
come from the Consumer Purchases Study 
made in 1935-36. 


FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR HOUS- 


ING AND HOUSEHOLD OPERA- 
TIONS, by Economics Division, Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 457. 1941, pp. 201. Address: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 25 cents. How farm families in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio spend their money 
for homes and household operation; 
what they purchase and what it cost in 
1935-36. Similar facts are given for rural 
Negro families in the Southeast. Data 
come from the Consumer Purchases Study 
made in 1935-36. 


CHANGES IN ASSETS AND LIABILI- 


TIES OF FAMILIES, by Economics Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 464. 1941, pp. 226. 
Address: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 25 cents. Here are 
analyzed by income level assets of village 


families in the Middle Atlantic and North 
Central regions, their money in banks, in- 
vestments, insurance policies. Liabilities 
of the same families are reported. Facts 
on farm operators’ families in the Illinois- 
Iowa section and on Negro families in the 
Southeast are also given. 


HOME REFRIGERATION, by Mrs. Mar- 
garet McCordic. 1941, pp. 7, mimeo. 
Address: Bulletin Mailing Room, Exten- 
sion Service, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 5 cents. Describes dif- 
ferent types of refrigerators and how to 
use and care for them. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ADMINIS- 
TRATION, by Ralph W. Smith. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Handbook 
H26. 1941, pp. 292. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
75 cents. While this handbook is in- 
tended primarily for the use of weights 
and measures officials «it should be useful 
also to any consumer. group considering 
the importance of adequate weights and 
measures supervision to consumers. This 
publication contains a description of a 
model form of weights and measures or- 
ganization, and the activities of officials. 
The appendices contain Federal weights 
and measures laws and regulations and the 
full texts of the 3 forms of the Model 
State Law on Weights and Measures. 


GOVERNMENT SOURCES OF INFOR- 
MATION ON NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
Education and National Defense Series 
Pamphlet No. 2. 1942, pp. 50, plano- 
graphed. Address: U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free. Lists without com- 
ment a wide variety of publications on the 
national war effort issued by the depart- 
ments and the independent and emergency 
agencies of the Federal Government. 


THE HOME FRONT IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. 1942, pp. 7. Address: Of- 
fice of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free. Describes briefly 
the agencies working on home defense. 


OUR THANKS to the following for pic- 
tures in this issue: Cover, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration; p. 3, AAA Information; p. 4, 
National Youth Administration; p. 5, Foster 
Parents for War Children, Inc.; fp. 6 and 7, 
Margaret Bourke White, by courtesy of the 
American Can Company; +p. 8,"top and cen- 
ter, Margaret Bourke White, -bottom, Na- 
tional, Geographic Society; p. 9, FSA; p. 11, 
U. S. Army Signal Corps, FSA. 
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